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ABSTRACT 


This  is  a study  of  the  cultural  geography  of  Kaleva,  a Finnish  immigrant 
community  in  Michigan.  The  community  lies  in  Maple  Grove  township  in 
Manistee  county.  Like  most  northern  regions  of  Michigan,  the  study  area  was 
once  covered  by  evergreen  forests  where  white  pine  (Pinus  strobus)  was  the 
dominant  species.  These  forests  were  cut  down  by  the  beginning  of  the  1900’s. 
After  the  forest  devastation  the  land  in  the  study  area  was  sold  to  Finns 
coming  mainly  from  mining  communities.  Finding  an  appropriate  agricultural 
form  for  the  infertile  soil  was  a difficult  problem.  The  first  cash  crops  were 
potato,  cucumber  and  string  bean.  In  the  1920’s  dairy  farming  became  the 
dominant  form  of  agriculture.  In  the  course  of  the  last  two  decades  especially 
strawberry  cultivation  was  improved  because  of  the  diffusion  of  irrigation.  Since 
the  1940’s  Kaleva  has  been  developing  into  a retirement  community  for  Finnish 
people.  The  presence  of  retired  people  arriving  in  the  community  keeps  the 
Finnish  language  alive.  The  acculturation  process  of  the  Finnish  population 
in  the  study  area  has  lasted  a long  time.  This  can  be  accounted  for  by  three 
factors:  (1)  the  physical  geographical  isolation  of  the  area,  (2)  the  exceptionally 
pure  Finnish  stock  of  the  pioneer  population  and  (3)  the  Finnish  national  spirit, 
which  was  idealistically  implanted  in  the  pioneers’  minds. 


RESEARCH  PROJECT 

The  Finnish  population  stock  in  Michigan  is  predominant  notably 
among  the  rural  population  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  (Thaden  1945  a,  p.  90, 
Thaden  1945  b,  Mather — Kaups  1963,  p.  498).  This  is  evidenced,  in  part, 
by  a number  of  Finnish  place  names  such  as  Tapiola,  Onnela,  Nisula 
and  Aura.  However,  the  Finnish  element  is  markedly  smaller  in  the 
population  of  the  Lower  Peninsula.  The  only  community  there  bearing 
a Finnish  name  is  the  village  of  Kaleva  in  Maple  Grove  township  in 
Manistee  county,  which  is  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan 
(Figure  1).  Also  the  street  names  in  this  village  are  in  the  Finnish 
language.  Moreover,  these  street  names,  such  as  Sampo,  Osmo,  Kauko 


The  author  was  a visiting  scholar  in  the  Department  of  Geography,  Michigan 
State  University,  during  1970  sponsored  by  American  Council  of  Learned  Socie- 
ties. 
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and  Louhi,  and  the  name  of  the  community  itself,  originate  from  Kale- 
vala, the  Finnish  national  epic.  Business  signboards  and  monuments  in 
the  cemetery  strengthen  the  impression  of  the  exceptionally  vigorous 
Finnish  character  in  the  community. 

The  three  main  purposes  of  this  study  of  Kaleva  and  its  neighboring 
vicinity  are:  (1)  to  elucidate  the  origin  of  the  Finnish  community  (2)  to 
examine  the  trends  of  the  Finnish  population  and  its  settlement  and 
the  trends  in  the  economic  development  and  (3)  to  survey  the  process 
of  the  acculturation  of  the  population. 


DATA 

After  two  preliminary  visits  the  author  spent  a longer  period  in 
Kaleva  during  the  summer  1970  collecting  material  for  this  study.  Data 
from  in-migrations  to  the  community  were  aggregated  from  the  register 
of  the  Kaleva  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  covering  the  period  from 
the  founding  of  the  congregation  (1902)  to  the  present  time.  This  in- 
formation assisted  in  tracing  the  areas  of  departure  of  the  population 
during  and  after  the  pioneer  stage.  The  extent  of  the  Finnish  settlement 
in  Maple  Grove  was  portrayed  on  maps  for  four  years:  1903,  1921,  1954 
and  1968.  Farm  plat  books  illustrating  the  exact  land  ownership  were 
available  for  these  years  only.  Where  a mixed  marriage  was  encountered, 
the  ownership  was  counted  Finnish  only  if  the  husband  of  the  family 
owning  the  particular  property  was  of  Finnish  origin.  The  distinct  form 
of  Finnish  last  names  facilitated  the  interpretation  of  the  maps.  Addi- 
tionally, a long-time  member  of  the  local  tax  board,  a gentleman  of 
Finnish  origin,  assisted  in  the  interpretation. 

The  literary  material  concerning  the  study  area  is  small.  Holmio 
(1967,  pp.  252 — 256),  in  his  »Michiganin  Suomalaisten  Historia»  (History 
of  the  Finns  in  Michigan),  has  a passage  describing  Kaleva.  It  con- 
tributed to  the  background  knowledge  about  the  community.  In  the 
Suomi  College  Archives  in  Hancock,  Michigan,  there  is  a manuscript 
concerning  Kaleva  by  Helen  Lehto  who  presented  this  paper  in  a pen- 
manship contest  sponsored  by  the  Finnish  American  Historical  Society 
of  Michigan  (Michiganin  Suomalaisten  Historiallinen  Seura).  The  manu- 
script proved  to  be  a particularly  fruitful  source  of  information  re- 
garding the  origin  and  population  background  of  Kaleva.  The  Kaleva 
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Figure  1.  The  location  of  Manistee  county,  Maple  Grove  township  and  Kaleva 

village  in  Michigan. 


township  library  has  a scrap-book  which  contains  a number  of  note- 
worthy articles  about  the  community.  Most  of  these  articles  had  been 
published  in  local  newspapers. 

Personal  interviews  with  Kaleva’s  Finnish  inhabitants  produced  com- 
plementary material  for  this  study.  The  information  about  the  economic 
development  and  acculturation  of  population,  in  particular,  could  not 
have  been  obtained  by  any  other  method.  A standardized  questionnaire 
was  not  applied  in  interviewing,  but  the  reliability  of  the  information 
was  tested  by  submitting  the  same  questions  to  a number  of  persons. 


GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  STUDY  AREA 

The  coastal  zone  of  Manistee  county  on  Lake  Michigan,  as  well  as 
the  remainder  of  the  northeastern  shore  of  the  lake,  comprises  an  area 
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of  about  15  kilometers  in  width,  consisting  of  hilly  or,  at  least,  undulating 
land  where  formations  are  originally  composed  either  of  morainic  or 
glaciofluvial  elements.  Generally  speaking,  the  rest  of  the  county  is 
formed  of  a plateau  dissected  by  rivers.  The  central  part  of  the  county, 
the  site  of  the  study  area,  is  characterized  by  sandy,  flat  land,  which 
geomorphologically  is  considered  an  outwash  plateau  deriving  from  the 
higher  formations  of  the  coastal  area  (Wheeting — Berquist  1926,  p.  548). 
In  some  places  the  soil  material  is  so  fine  that  the  wind  easily  catches 
loose  soil  and  forms  dunes.  A general  glance  at  the  natural  vegetation 
conveys  the  impression  that  the  soil  is  poor,  which  has  also  been  con- 
firmed by  experts  (Wheeting — Berquist  1926,  p.  564).  Like  most  northern 
regions  of  the  Lower  Peninsula,  the  study  area  was  once  covered  by 
evergreen  forests,  where  white  pine  (Pinus  strobus)  was  the  dominant 
species. 

The  Manistee  area,  previously  inhabited  by  Chippewa  Indians,  be- 
came a county  in  1855.  At  that  time  the  number  of  immigrants,  who 
generally  came  from  Central  Europe,  began  to  increase  in  the  district 
(Powers  1912,  p.  370).  These  first  immigrants  occupied  the  most  desirable 
farmlands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  shore,  where  also  the  city  of 
Manistee  was  established.  Maple  Grove,  a 36  square  mile  area  lying  in 
the  center  of  the  county,  did  not  became  an  independent  township  until 
1878  (Manistee  Daily  News.  Anniversary  Number  1899,  p.  68).  This 
township  was  sparsely  populated  till  the  beginning  of  this  century. 


DEVASTATION  OF  FORESTS  BEFORE  THE  RISE  OF  THE 
FINNISH  SETTLEMENT 

Large-scale  utilization  of  forests  did  not  occur  in  Michigan  until  the 
1860’s.  Because  transportation  methods  were  primitive,  only  the  forests 
near  lakeshores  and  streams  were  logged.  A saw  mill  industry  was 
established  in  the  city  of  Manistee  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  1860’s, 
due  to  the  adjacent  Manistee  river  and  the  convenient  location  of  the 
city  on  the  Michigan  lakeshore  (see  Kromm  1968,  p.  146).  When  the 
prairies  became  more  populated  during  the  second  half  of  the  19th 
century,  and  simultaneously  Chicago  and  Detroit  were  growing  rapidly, 
demand  for  lumber  in  Michigan  sharply  increased.  The  situation  led 
to  the  development  of  lumber  railroad  networks,  so  that  the  most  remote 
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forests  could  be  utilized  (cf.  Calcins  1929,  p.  19).  The  white  pine  proved 
excellent  building  material  since  it  was  tall,  straight,  light  in  weight, 
easily  worked  and  yet  durable.  So  began  the  era  of  merciless  devasta- 
tion of  Michigan’s  forests,  and  by  the  turn  of  the  century  practically 
all  white  pine  forests  in  the  Lower  Peninsula,  some  over  400  years  old, 
had  been  exhausted.  For  three  decades,  from  1860  to  1890,  Michigan 
was  actually  the  nation’s  leading  state  in  lumber  production  (Kromm 
1968,  p.  146).  Severe  criticism  has  since  been  directed  toward  the  cut- 
over activities  (see  for  example  Watson  1923,  p.  427). 

The  white  pine  stands  of  Maple  Grove  were  finally  cut  down  after 
the  railroad  lines  from  Grand  Rapids  to  Traverse  City  and  from  Manistee 
to  Grayling  were  built  in  1888.  These  rairoads  intersected  at  Maple 
Grove  and  the  intersection  was  called  Manistee  Crossing  (The  Grand 
Rapids  Press  1960).  Descriptions  of  the  scenery  in  the  study  area  after 
the  cut-over  are  depressing  (see  Armstrong  1941,  p.  55).  All  lumber 
had  been  cut  down  and  only  the  best  logs  had  been  taken  away.  All 
natural  pine  reproduction  was  destroyed  by  burning  the  slashings. 


THE  RISE  OF  THE  FINNISH  SETTLEMENT 

After  the  devastation  of  the  forests  the  area  was  useless  for  lumber 
companies.  To  maintain  roads,  bridges  and  schools,  land  owners  had  to 
pay  property  taxes  to  local  administrative  units,  and  therefore  companies 
tried  to  rid  themselves  of  the  now  waste  land.  Because  large  sums  of 
money  had  been  invested  in  railroads  during  the  lumbering  days  railroad 
enterprises  in  collaboration  with  lumber  companies  strove  to  create  a 
myth  that  cut-over  land  was  suitable  for  agriculture  (cf.  Kromm  1968, 
p.  150). 

At  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  after  the  establishment  of  the  railroad 
crossing  and  decline  of  lumbering,  only  about  twenty  families  lived  in 
Maple  Grove.  Some  were  Civil  War  veterans  who  had  received  land 
grants  from  the  government,  others  were  former  lumbering  families 
(after  Lehto’s  manuscript).  The  rest  of  the  land  belonged  to  a land 
association.  Obviously  the  railroad  crossing  encouraged  the  land  associa- 
tion to  make  an  effort  to  sell  the  land  in  the  Maple  Grove  area  for 
agricultural  purposes  in  spite  of  its  lack  of  fertility. 

Many  historians  and  geographers  in  the  United  States  have  empha- 
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sized  that  of  the  so-called  later  immigrants,  the  Finns  possessed  an 
exceptional  desire  to  settle  in  rural  environments  and,  more  specifically, 
take  on  agrarian  occupations  (cf.  for  instance  van  Gleef  1918,  p.  187, 
Russel  1937,  p.  70,  Wargelin  1940,  p.  182  or  Thaden  1945  a,  p.  90). 
Especially  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  the  Finn  had  manifested 
a tendency  to  settle  on  cut-over  areas  as  a pioneer.  Moreover,  he  had 
the  reputation  as  an  honest  payer  of  debts  (see  Chase  1922,  p.  168). 
For  this  reason  the  land  association  hired  a Finnish  journalist,  Jaakko 
Saari,  to  act  as  a land-agent,  advertising  the  area  in  the  »Siirtolainen»- 
newspaper,  which  he  edited,  in  order  to  sell  the  land  in  Maple  Grove  to 
the  Finns  (see  also  Holmio  1967,  p.  252). 

In  this  connection  it  is  necessary  to  give  a brief  account  of  why 
the  Finnish  immigrants  suffered  from  an  immense  hunger  for  land.  In 
the  first  place,  the  population  pressure  on  the  available  farm  land  was 
a difficult  problem  in  Finland  at  the  end  of  last  century  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1900’s.  Because  urban  occupations  were  still  under- 
developed, ownership  of  farm  land,  forest  and  cattle  determined  an  in- 
dividual’s social  status  and  his  prospects  of  advancing  in  life.  The 
difficulty  in  obtaining  land  made  many  people  leave  for  the  New  Con- 
tinent. The  innovation  of  emigration  had  diffused  in  Europe  in  the 
course  of  the  19th  century  little  by  little  from  the  Atlantic  coast  east- 
wards and  had  reached  Finland  at  a relatively  late  stage.  At  the  time 
when  the  Finnish  immigration  into  America  was  liveliest,  the  areas  most 
suitable  for  agriculture  were  already  occupied.  Although  the  natural 
interest  of  the  Finnish  immigrants  was  directed  to  an  independent 
agrarian  occupation,  poor,  uneducated  men  unable  to  speak  the  English 
language  usually  found  employment  in  mining  or  lumbering,  while 
women  were  normally  servants.  The  social  status  of  the  Finnish 
immigrants  was  very  low  and  their  political  influence  minimal  (see 
Waisanen  1969,  p.  203). 

The  Finns  found  working  in  mines  particularly  unpleasant.  This  is 
evidenced,  for  instance,  by  many  titles  of  Finnish  books  or  articles 
written  in  America  in  the  beginning  of  this  century.  The  following 
examples  are  selected  from  Kolehmainen’s  (1947)  extensive  bibliography 
of  the  American  Finnish  literature:  »Kaivannosta  hautaan»  (From  Mine 
to  Grave),  »Elämää  ikuisessa  yössä»  (Life  in  Perpetual  Night),  »Hornin 
orjat  (Slaves  of  Horn),  etc.  On  the  other  hand  sound  farm  life  was 
idealized  in  the  same  period.  From  the  above  bibliography  it  is  also 
possible  to  find  titles  implying  this:  »Maalaiselämän  edut»  (The 
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Advantages  of  Farm  Life),  »Takaisin  maalle»  (Return  to  the  Land), 
»Maanviljelys,  elinkeinoista  paras»  (Agriculture,  the  Best  of  Occupations), 
etc.  The  only  condition  for  an  escape  from  mining  was  to  save  enough 
money  to  purchase  a small  acreage.  Van  Cleef’s  (1918,  p.  189)  text  suggests 
that  this  was  usually  possible  after  a few  years’  labor  in  a mine,  pro- 
viding that  the  miner  managed  to  stay  away  from  the  taverns,  still 
abundant  in  mining  communities  today: 

»The  Finn  is  not  a miner  by  nature.  He  is  a man  of  the  soil. 
After  working  in  the  mines  a few  years  — the  average  is  from 
two  to  five  — he  uses  his  savings  for  the  purchase  of  some  land.» 

Against  this  background  it  seems  natural  that  land-agent  Jaakko 
Saari’s  advertisements  praising  the  land  in  Maple  Grove  attracted  wide 
interest.  Jaakko  Saari  proved  to  be  an  exceptionally  skillfull  salesman. 
He  changed  the  name  of  Manistee  Crossing  to  Kaleva,  and  had  the  lands 
parcelled  out  carefully  designing  the  community  around  the  railroad 
crossing  and  naming  the  streets  with  Finnish  names  taken  directly  from 
Kalevala.  Everything  was  planned  before  the  immigrants  arrived.  Even 
»Siirtolainen»-newspaper  was  transferred  to  this  community  and  it  was 
operated  there  for  nine  years,  promoting  the  rise  and  growth  of  Kaleva. 
The  prospective  buyers  were  given  the  impression  that  the  land  should 
be  bought  without  delay  before  it  would  be  completely  sold  out  (after 
Fred  Jouppi’s  interview).  Because  Jaakko  Saari  had  his  office  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan  in  the  city  of  Manistee,  many  of  the  immigrants 
bought  their  land  not  having  even  seen  it.  The  reaction  of  such  settlers 
after  they  had  seen  the  land  they  had  just  purchased  is  thus  described 
by  Andrew  Brask  (1969)  in  The  Manistee  County  Pioneer  Press: 

»Many  had  the  money  to  return  when  they  saw  the  land.  Others, 
who  had  no  money  to  return,  sat  down  on  a stump  and  had  a good 
cry;  then  they  rolled  up  their  sleeves  and  went  to  work  clearing 
the  land  of  the  brush  and  stumps  so  they  could  raise  their  own 
vegetables  and  potatoes.  Lucky  ones  were  able  to  get  a cow  and 
maybe  a horse  to  help  till  the  soil.  That  was  pioneering  and  it 
was  not  easy.» 

Many  who  returned  lost  the  money  earned  from  many  years  of  hard 
labor  in  the  mines.  One  proof  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  advertisements 
is  that  among  the  people  who  came  to  Kaleva  were  a number  of  widows 
whose  husbands  had  died  in  mine  explosions.  For  them  it  was  naturally 
most  difficult  to  establish  themselves  in  the  waste  surroundings  (after 
Andrew  Brask’s  interview). 
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1901—1920:  THE  PIONEER  STAGE  OF  THE  FINNISH  SETTLEMENT 
AND  ADAPTING  AGRICULTURE  TO  MEET  THE  INFERTILE  SOIL 

The  influx  of  Finns  to  Kaleva  was  strongest  during  the  first  years 
of  this  century.  However,  the  pioneer  stage  is  not  considered  complete 
until  the  1920’s,  when  arrivals  to  Kaleva  became  decisively  fewer. 
Figures  2 a and  2 b illustrate  cartographically  the  origins  of  the  migra- 
tions to  Kaleva  in  this  pioneer  period.  The  concept  of  a migratory  unit 
is  applied  in  the  presentation  (one  migratory  unit  may  include  either  a 
single  person,  a married  couple  or  a couple  with  children).  It  must  be 
pointed  out  that  some  of  the  members  of  Kaleva  church  may  have  had 
their  residences  outside  Maple  Grove  township. 

A noticeably  large  number  of  migrations  to  Kaleva  originated  from 


Figure  2 a.  The  origins  of  migration  to  Kaleva  from  Michigan  in  the  period 
1901 — 1920.  Presentation  by  migratory  units  (one  migratory  unit  may  include 
either  a single  person,  a married  couple  or  a couple  with  children). 
Source:  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Kaleva,  Michigan.  Church  register. 
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Figure  2 b.  The  origins  of  migration  to  Kaleva  from  states  other  than  Michigan 
in  the  period  1901 — 1920.  Presentation  by  migratory  units. 

Source:  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Kaleva,  Michigan.  Church  register. 


the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan.  There  the  most  frequent  points  of 
departure  were  the  copper  mining  communities  in  Houghton  county  and 
the  iron  mining  communities  in  Marquette  and  Gogebic  counties.  Also 
many  points  of  departure  outside  Michigan  were  mining  communities. 
A large  number  of  Finns  came  to  Kaleva  from  Hanna,  Wyoming,  due 
to  a disasterous  mine  explosion  there  in  1903  (after  Lehto’s  manuscript). 
Also  the  starting  points  in  Montana,  Pennsylvania  and  Minnesota  were 
invariably  mining  communities.  Almost  all  arrivals  from  Illinois  were 
from  Chicago.  Migrants  from  the  eastern  coast,  mainly  from  Massa- 
chussetts and  New  York  were  also  of  considerable  number.  No 
immigrants  came  directly  from  Finland  to  Kaleva  during  the  very  first 
years,  but  before  long  Kaleva’s  reputation  had  spread  even  there  mainly 
through  the  »Siirtolainen»-newspaper  and  letters.  Kero  (1969,  p.  61)  has 
selected  one  such  letter  sent  from  Kaleva  to  Finland  for  an  example  in 
explaining  the  forwarding  of  information  as  a factor  in  accelerating 
emigration. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  pioneer  stage  the  Finnish  land  ownership 
was  concentrated  around  the  railroad  crossing,  along  the  railroads  and 
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especially  in  the  southeastern  section  of  the  township,  where  the  sandy 
soil  contains  more  clay  than  the  soil  in  the  rest  of  the  township  (Figure  3). 
Toward  the  end  of  the  pioneer  period,  the  early  1920’s,  the  Finnish 
settlement  had  already  spread  over  the  entire  township,  and  the  land 
ownership  of  the  land  association  or  non-Finnish  nationalities  was  only 
fractional  (Figure  3).  No  official  census  of  Maple  Grove  is  available 
for  the  first  decades  of  this  century.  In  1911  it  was,  however,  counted 
that  the  Finnish  membership  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of 
Kaleva  was  933.  522  of  these  were  children,  which  indicates  the  growing 
nature  of  the  community  (according  to  data  collected  by  Johan  Jouppi). 

The  economic  life  of  northern  Michigan  met  with  a general  collapse 
after  the  period  of  the  cut-over.  The  number  of  people  employed  in 
lumbering  and  saw  mills  was  greatly  reduced  in  the  first  decade  of 
the  1900’s.  The  population  is  estimated  to  have  decreased  in  over  80 
per  cent  of  the  townships  in  Northern  Lower  Peninsula  between  1910  and 
1920  (Kromm  1968,  p.  150).  The  population  of  all  of  Manistee  county 
was  27  856  in  1900,  26  668  in  1910  and  20  895  in  1920  (Wheeting-Berquist 
1926,  p.  549).  The  small  inland  communities  with  no  important  railroad 
station  ceased  to  exist.  This  occurred  also  in  the  small  communities  in 
closest  proximity  to  Kaleva,  called  Tannerville  and  Lemon  Lake,  where 
only  few  traces  of  residence  remain  today.  Small  lumber  railroads  also 
declined  in  significance.  The  lack  of  extra  income  previously  earned  from 
lumbering  during  winter  was  felt  heavily  also  in  the  newly  found  Finnish 
community.  Some  were  employed  in  maintaining  the  railroads,  and 
some  left  for  Detroit  or  Chicago  to  work  there  during  the  winter. 

Fortunately  for  the  Finnish  pioneer  settlement,  the  railroad  crossing 
in  Kaleva  was  important  enough  and  provided  grounds  for  the  success 
of  the  community,  since  it  was  possible  to  transport  farm  products  to 
cities.  The  only  problem  was  finding  an  appropriate  agricultural  form 
for  the  infertile  soil.  Fire  had  destroyed  the  organic  element  in  the  soil 
when  the  slashings  were  burnt.  In  grain  cultivation  the  sandy  soil  may 
have  produced  crops  for  a few  years,  but  then  its  productivity  was 
exhausted.  The  first  cash  crop  which  became  common  in  Kaleva  was 
the  potato,  well  suited  to  sandy  soil.  It  was  originally  grown  for  home 
use  only,  but  later  for  sale  in  larger  quantities.  After  a few  pioneer 
years  over  300  train  carloads  of  potatoes  were  shipped  annually  from 
Kaleva  (The  Grand  Rapids  Press  1960).  The  soil  proved  well  suited  for 
also  raising  cucumbers.  This  form  of  cultivation  became  so  popular 
within  the  first  pioneer  years  that  in  1907  a company  from  Pennsylvania 
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1903  1921 


Figure  3.  Finnish  land  ownership  in  Maple  Grove  township  in  1903,  1921,  1954 
and  1968.  1.  Owned  by  Finns.  2.  Owned  by  non-Finns,  land  associations  or 
the  state.  3.  Village  of  Kaleva.  4.  Railroad. 

Sources:  Standard  Atlas  of  Manistee  County  1903,  Plat  Book  of  Manistee 
County  1921,  Farm  Plat  Book,  Manistee  County  1954  and  Triennial  Atlas  & 
Plat  Book,  Manistee  County  1968. 


established  in  Kaleva  a station  for  assembling  and  sorting  the  cucumber 
harvest.  Along  with  growing  cucumbers  the  cultivation  of  string  beans 
gained  impetus  (after  Lehto’s  manuscript).  The  cultivation  of  the  above 
plants  continued  in  large  scale  till  at  least  the  1920’s,  so  that  in  terms 
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of  agriculture  the  pioneer  stage  can  be  called  the  period  of  potato, 
cucumber  and  string  bean  growing. 


1921—1940:  THE  PERIOD  OF  STABILITY  IN  THE  FINNISH 
SETTLEMENT,  TRANSITION  TO  DAIRY  FARMING 

In  comparison  to  the  pioneer  period  1901 — 1920,  migrants  to  Kaleva 
were  noticeably  fewer  in  the  period  1921 — 1940  (Figure  4).  Many  areas 
of  origin  were  similar  to  the  preceeding  period,  but  the  amount  of 
migration  from  Detroit  and  Chicago  was  of  greater  significance  than 
the  proportion  from  mining  communities.  In  the  beginning  of  the  1930’s 
migrations  from  those  big  cities  to  the  rural  communities  of  northern 
Michigan  were  quite  common.  The  movements  directed  toward  Kaleva 
were  similar.  The  arrivals  were  Finns  who  had  found  conditions  in 
the  metropolises  too  difficult  during  the  period  of  the  nationwide  economic 
crisis. 

During  the  period  presently  under  consideration  migration  from  the 
study  area  was  still  slow.  In  1930 — 1940,  for  which  period  accurate 
census  by  townships  is  available,  in-migrants  to  Maple  Grove  equaled 


Figure  4.  The  origins  of  migration  to  Kaleva  in  the  period  1921 — 1940.  Presenta- 
tion by  migratory  units. 

Source:  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Kaleva,  Michigan.  Church  register. 
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the  out-migrants  from  the  area.  The  population  in  both  1930  and  1940 
had  the  same  total,  877  (U.  S.  Census  of  Population  1950).  Because  rural- 
urban  migration  is  commonplace  and  thoroughly  studied  by  geographers, 
detailed  information  of  this  phenomenon  was  not  collected  for  the 
present  research.  The  scrutiny  of  the  church  register  reveals  a directional 
bias  of  migration  toward  Detroit  and  Chicago.  The  extent  of  the  Finnish 
settlement  remained  virtually  unchanged  during  the  entire  period  1921 — 
1940.  Only  some  small  areas  were  relinquished  to  the  state  during  the 
depression.  This  was  an  overall  phenomenon  in  northern  Michigan 
resulting  from  difficulties  in  paying  taxes  (cf.  Kromm  1968,  p.  151).  On 
the  basis  of  the  above  information  the  years  1921 — 1940  can  be  called 
the  period  of  stability  of  the  Finnish  settlement  in  Maple  Grove. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  1920’s  northern  Michigan  saw  several 
consecutive  dry  and  windy  summers.  Since  the  soil  was  composed  of 
fine  material,  those  summers  proved  exceptionally  troublesome  in  Maple 
Grove.  In  the  exposed  areas  of  the  potato-,  cucumber-  and  string  bean 
fields  the  wind  would  carry  the  sand,  which  would  result  in  the  formation 
of  dunes.  These  sandstorms  are  still  jokingly  recalled  as  »the  great 
property  exchange».  Those  difficult  years  made  the  local  farmers  pay 
more  attention  than  in  the  earlier  period  to  the  growing  of  hay  and 
dairy  farming  (see  also  Holmio  1967,  p.  255).  This  new  form  of  agriculture 
was  successful.  The  dairy  plant  established  in  Kaleva  in  1928  thrived. 
Following  the  example  of  the  dairies  in  the  home  country,  it  was 
operated  on  a co-operative  basis.  In  1944  this  dairy  was  transferred 
to  private  ownership.  Dairy  farming  was  unquestionably  the  dominant 
form  of  agriculture  in  Maple  Grove  during  the  period  1921 — 1940. 


1941—1960:  THE  MOVEMENT  OF  YOUNG  PEOPLE  TO  CITIES, 
KALEVA’S  DAWNING  ROLE  AS  A RETIREMENT  COMMUNITY, 
NEW  CASH  CROPS  IN  AGRICULTURE 


The  migration  of  young  people  from  Maple  Grove  mainly  to  Detroit 
and  Chicago  increased  during  the  period  1941 — 1960.  Simultaneously 
retired  Finns  entered  the  community  from  these  cities  (Figure  5).  For 
young  people  higher  education  was  a special  stimulus  to  leaving,  because 
the  home  district  failed  to  provide  occupations  for  that  level  of  education. 
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Figure  5.  The  origins  of  migration  to  Kaleva  in  the  period  1941 — 1960.  Presenta- 
tion by  migratory  units. 

Source:  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Kaleva,  Michigan.  Church  register. 


The  population  of  Maple  Grove  township  decreased  during  the  period 
1940—1960  by  213  and  was  877  in  1940,  799  in  1950  and  764  in  1960  (U.S. 
Census  of  Population  1950  and  1960).  Kaleva  has  been  an  incorporated 
village  since  1948,  and  thus  accurate  data  of  population  are  available. 
The  size  of  population  was  346  in  1950  and  348  in  1960.  Consequently, 
in  the  case  of  Kaleva,  the  number  of  arrivals  of  retirement  status  has 
equaled  the  departures  of  the  young  citizens.  Old-aged  people  continued 
to  move  to  Kaleva  in  the  1960’s  (Figure  6).  This  migration  of  retired 
people  from  large  metropolitan  areas  to  small  rural  communities  has 
became  common  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  few  decades.  The 
main  reasons  for  this  are  the  reduced  cost  of  living  and  feeling  of 
security  in  rural  areas  (cf.  Rikkinen  1969,  p.  218). 

Maps  from  1954  and  1968  show  that  the  extent  of  the  Finnish  settlement 
in  Maple  Grove  was  continuously  reduced  in  comparison  to  the  closing 
of  the  pioneer  stage  and  after  the  period  of  stability  (Figure  3).  This 
can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  retired  people  who  have  moved 
to  Maple  Grove  area  have  not  undertaken  farming  any  more,  but  have 
settled  down  in  the  village  of  Kaleva.  Most  of  the  land  which  is  no 
longer  under  Finnish  ownership  lies  in  the  northern  part  of  the  township. 
The  quality  of  the  soil  in  this  section  is  poorest,  and  some  landowners 
found  it  unprofitable  to  pay  taxes  for  it.  Thus  the  property  was  ceded 
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Figure  6.  The  origins  of  migration  to  Kaleva  in  the  1960’s.  Presentation  by 

migratory  units. 

Source:  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Kaleva,  Michigan.  Church  register. 


to  the  possession  of  the  state.  In  studying  Figure  3 it  must  also  be 
remembered  that  the  operational  criterion  of  Finnish  land  ownership 
in  this  study  is  the  Finnish  origin  of  the  male  proprietor.  Therefore,  the 
land  given  to  a daughter  whose  husband  is  not  Finnish  is  not  included 
in  the  illustration  of  the  Finnish  settlement. 

As  regards  the  agricultural  trends  in  Maple  Grove  during  this  study 
period,  the  decline  of  dairy  farming  is  obvious.  This  has  been  char- 
acteristic of  the  whole  of  northern  Michigan  and  not  of  the  study  area 
alone  (Yli-Jokipii  1971).  In  the  middle  of  the  1950’s  over  10  tons  of 
butter  per  week  were  still  being  produced  in  Kaleva,  but  by  the  beginning 
of  the  1960’s  production  had  declined  so  drastically  that  the  dairy  was 
closed  (The  Manistee  News  Advocate,  15. 7.  1965).  In  the  agriculture 
of  Maple  Grove  the  most  remarkable  progress  was  the  wide-spread 
application  of  irrigation  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  decades.  Because 
the  area  is  located  in  a basin  surrounded  by  higher  formations,  obtaining 
ground  water  for  irrigation  is  easy.  Strawberry  cultivation  has  been 
especially  improved  due  to  the  diffusion  of  irrigation,  so  much  so  that 
during  the  picking  season  a large  number  of  migrant  workers  are 
employed.  Raising  Christmas  trees  has  also  become  an  important  source 
of  income  in  areas  taken  out  of  agriculture. 
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COMMENT  ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  URBAN  OCCUPATIONS 

The  role  of  urban  occupations  in  Kaleva  and  in  Maple  Grove,  in 
general,  has  been  relatively  unimportant  due  to  the  remoteness  of  the 
place  and  the  small  local  population.  Of  the  manufacturing  establish- 
ments founded  by  Finns,  apart  from  the  dairy  plant,  the  foremost  was 
a sizeable  soft  drink  factory.  However,  it  was  no  longer  capable  of 
competing  with  large  industries  producing  a similar  product  and  was 
forced  to  discontinue  operation.  Kaleva  has  had  two  bait  manufacturers. 
One  of  them  is  still  operating  with  about  twenty  employees,  the  other 
has  changed  to  manufacturing  another  product,  furniture,  and  this 
factory  continues  to  employ  the  largest  number  of  workers  in  Kaleva, 
giving  jobs  to  about  50  men  (The  Manistee  News  Advocate,  11.  2.  1965). 

Also  retail  trade  manifests  Finnish  traditions.  Kaleva  has  had  no 
less  than  three  co-operative  food  stores,  one  of  which  is  still  there. 
Motor  vehicle  agencies  and  oil  distributorships  are  operated  by  Finnish 
business  families.  Remoteness  is  an  obvious  handicap  in  trade  but, 
nevertheless,  the  community  has  a few  enterprises  which  serve  practically 
the  whole  county.  A well  equipped  hardware  store  is  one  of  them. 
Railroad  passenger  traffic  ceased  in  Kaleva  by  the  beginning  of  the 
1960’s,  while  freight  traffic,  although  small  in  volume,  is  still  carried 
on  today. 


ACCULTURATION  OF  THE  POPULATION  IN  THE  STUDY  AREA 

Acculturation  is  a process  in  which  the  differences  between  cultures, 
both  in  terms  of  individuals  and  groups,  eventually  grow  smaller, 
allowing  premises  for  assimilation  of  the  smaller  group  to  the  larger 
one  (Beals  1962,  p.  383).  The  methods  most  commonly  applied  in 
studying  acculturation  are  involved  observation  and  interviews.  Dif- 
ferent institutions  and  the  past  and  present  customs  related  with  them 
are  examined  (see  for  instance  Koiranen  1968,  pp.  34 — 40). 

At  the  time  when  Kaleva  was  being  established,  land-agent  Jaakko 
Saari  already  sought  to  waken  the  Finnish  national  spirit.  Also  the 
leaders  of  the  pioneer  years  had  the  purpose  of  making  Kaleva  an 
ideal  Finnish  community  with  all  appropriate  institutions.  The  co- 
operative movement  has  been  discussed  above.  Additionally,  Kaleva, 
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like  small  rural  communities  in  Finland,  had  a temperance  society, 
a young  people’s  society,  an  athletic  association,  choruses,  etc.  In  the 
first  decades  of  this  century  the  internal  cohesion  of  the  population 
was  strong  and,  for  instance,  mixed  marriages  were  rare.  During 
the  depression  years  in  the  early  1930’s  the  community  considered  taking 
care  of  its  poor  residents  as  its  responsibility.  A number  of  non-Finnish 
persons  from  Manistee  county  have  emphasized  to  the  author  that  not 
a single  Finn  from  the  study  area  was  seen  in  the  county  welfare 
queues  asking  for  relief. 

Language  is  one  of  the  main  indicators  of  acculturation.  This  is 
perhaps  best  illustrated  by  the  development  of  the  language  for  worship 
and  teaching  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  From  the  beginning 
of  this  century  till  the  1930’s  Finnish  was  the  language  of  this  church. 
Because  public  school  teaching  was  performed  in  English,  the  church 
even  began  to  teach  the  reading  and  writing  of  Finnish  in  its  Sunday 
school.  In  the  course  of  the  1930’s  the  use  of  the  English  language  in  the 
community  spread  so  much  that  at  the  end  of  the  decade  the  church 
began  to  have  services  both  in  Finnish  and  in  English.  The  development 
was  so  rapid  that  by  the  end  of  the  1940’s  the  English  language  had 
reached  the  dominant  position  in  Kaleva  Church  (Hill  1965).  The 
teaching  of  Finnish,  organized  by  the  church,  also  ceased  during  the 
1940’s.  Today  services  are  still  conducted  in  Finnish  on  Sunday  mornings 
preceeding  the  English  ceremony.  At  present  the  Finnish  services  are 
attended  by  20  persons  at  the  most.  Naturally  the  congregation  has 
notably  more  Finnish-speaking  members,  but  the  majority  of  them 
prefer  to  attend  the  English  service.  This  is  particularly  clear  evidence 
of  acculturation. 

As  was  mentioned  earlier,  there  have  been  many  activities  outside 
the  church  in  Kaleva.  Because  of  the  generally  long-lasting  leadership 
of  elderly  persons  in  the  societies,  the  Finnish  language  was  dominant 
in  these  activities  till  the  1950’s  (after  Andrew  Brask’s  interview). 
The  presence  of  retired  people  arriving  in  the  community  keeps  the 
Finnish  language  alive.  The  middle-aged  understand  spoken  Finnish, 
but  are  reluctant  to  communicate  in  Finnish,  and  the  younger  generation 
fail  to  even  understand  the  language. 

The  custom  of  taking  sauna  baths  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by 
the  younger  generations.  In  addition,  the  sauna  has  spread  as  an 
innovation  among  the  non-Finnish  population  around  Kaleva.  This  is 
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a rare  example  of  reverse  acculturation,  where  the  larger  group  adopts 
a custom  of  a smaller  one. 

That  the  acculturation  process  of  the  Finnish  population  in  the  study- 
area  has  lasted  for  a long  time  can  be  accounted  for  by  three  factors: 
(1)  the  physical  geographical  isolation  of  the  area,  (2)  the  exceptionally 
pure  Finnish  stock  of  the  pioneer  population,  (3)  the  Finnish  national 
spirit,  which  was  idealistically  implanted  in  the  pioneers’  minds. 


CONCLUDING  COMMENT 

The  future  of  Kaleva  as  a retirement  community  seems  guaranteed 
for  at  least  the  next  few  decades.  Especially  the  prevalence  of  irrigation 
promotes  agricultural  pursuits  in  Maple  Grove  in  terms  of  certain 
forms  of  cultivation  despite  the  poor  soil.  The  acculturation  process 
has  reached  its  end.  The  assimilation  is  almost  complete. 
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